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PESTALOZZI, HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
Early History.—Labors on behalf of Popular Edu- 
cation.—Establishment at Nethof.—Experiment 

at Stantz.—Burgdorf.—Yvordon.—Principles. 

The impression that the life and labors 
of this extraordinary man are not sufficient- 
ly known and appreciated, at least in the 
present generation, induces me tq attempt to 
bring together some of the more prominent 
features of his character and teachings, in a 
hope that the extreme importance and vital 
nature of the subject may prove interesting, 
and promote further inquiry. 

The pioneers in every department of human 
knowledge,—our men of Science, our Philan- 
thropists, and our Reformers,—all those whose 
modes of thinking are ahead of, or run 
counter to, the conventionalities they find 
around them, or whose individuality of life 
and practice is supposed to condemn the com- 
mon mind, have to pay the same penalty in 
being regarded as dreaming enthusiasts, by 
the generality of their cotemporaries, and not 
unfrequently to meet with a degree of dis- 
esteem and scorn, of which the mildest form 
is conveyed in the expression, “ They are 
born before their time.” The bearers of the 
Divine xgis, in religion, in civilization, in 
science, in philosophy, have always been held 
lightly, if not persecuted by the age in which 
they lived, regarded at best as under a sort 
of infatuation, if not actually beside them- 
selves ;—and as they speak and act from a 
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source not yet perceived or comprehended, 
and from the illumination of a coming day 
not yet seen by those around them,—it must 
necessarily be so. Not having derived their 
credentials from the powers that be, they are 
naturally looked upon as dangerous and sub- 
versive. 

One more striking peculiarity, arising from 
the strong tendency in men’s minds to accept 
the visible and material for the essential, 
and to deal in things that are ready-made 
rather than have the trouble of invention and 
exertion for themselves, is the ery of “ im- 
practicability,” which is always raised by the 
well-satisfied, the faithless, and the disbeliev- 
ing, whenever the higher laws and motives of 
human conduct are proposed to be intro- 
duced into daily life. 

The morethe new idea or the new standard 
comes home, and insists upon being acted 
upon, the more eminently “ impractical” is it 
sure to be pronounced, and the more are its 
authors and advocates denounced as mere 
theorists. The subject before us this evening 
did not escape the common lot. 

Heinrich Pestalozzi was born at Zurich in 
Switzerland, in the early part of the year 
1745. His parents were respectable, but not 
affluent ; and by the early death of his father, 
who was a physician, the family were left 
with very limited means. He was not robust 
in childhood; and his seldom joining in the 
common games and eager pursuits of his 
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companions at the Grammar-school, where he 
was first sent, reacted, no doubt, in still fur- 
ther increasing the tendencies of a naturally 
susceptible mind, and throwing him so much 
on his own original resources, that he obtained 
among them at that early age the soubriquet 
of “ Harry Oddity.” 

It is probable that the warmth of every- 
thing around him at home, in the exhaustless 
love and unfailing piety of an affectionate 
mother, and the devoted attachment of an 
old female domestic of the family, nurtured 
the growth of his natural feelings, and gave 
him that insight into the depth and perma- 
nence of maternal influence, and into the 
worth of the humble classes which so remark- 
ably distinguished his after-views. 

In a soil and atmosphere so genial, the 
youthful and rapidly forming character natu- 
rally strikes deep, and gathers all its fresh 
strength on the side of the intensive,—while 
the guise of an almost feminine delicacy of 
disposition which sometimes seems to shrink 
trom conflict with the world, and often ap- 
pears to place the subject of home influences 
at a disadvantage among more forward com- 
panions,—never fails to assert its ascendancy 
in after life, in the hour of trial and endu- 
rance, when true courage and presence of 
mind and self-sacrifices are required. 

He was first intended for the Ministry, for 
which his early aspirations, as well as many 
of his mental characteristics, might appear 
peculiarly to ae him. In the Reformed 
Churches which acknowledge the teaching of 
Zwingle, the minister is chosen by the con- 
gregation, after a probationary sermon. Pes- 
talozzi’s first appearance in the pulpit, as a 
candidate for this preferment, was his last. 
It is not probable that the want of readiness in 
public speaking, was the cause of this failure, 
—since he afterwards gave abundant proofs 
of the possession of the gift of eloquence, and 
in maturer life conducted the religious ser- 
vices of a very large establishment ;—but it 
is not unlikely that in a mind of his con- 
scientiousness, the want of congruity between 
the lives of many who took it upon them,— 
and even what he felt within himself,—and 
the high spiritual professions which are made 
in that calling, might be the means of shak- 
ing his confidence at the moment of trial, and 
causing him to abandon it altogether. 

He next applied himself to the law. Some- 
thing of the same kind, namely, a want of 
correspondence between its general practice 
and its professions, appears to have diverted 
his mind from this course also, after several 
years of assiduous study. What is due, must 
no doubt be placed to a speculative cast of 
character, with the stirring within him of 
other ideas; as is sufficiently evinced by the 


publication about this time of several Essays 
on such subjects as, “ The Constitution of 
Sparta,” “The bearing of Education on our 
respective callings,” and the translation of 
some of the “Orations of Demosthenes,” 
There is evidence that during this period he 
was working very hard; for a severe illness 
was the immediate cause of his giving up the 
law, brought on by over-exertion in his 
studies. During this illness, his mind seems 
to have undergone a remakable change, or 
rather to have gathered strength to follow 
out, at whatever cost as to future prospects, 
his own immediate convictions. 

He had already observed the want of har- 
mony between life and its professed objects, in 
every class of society; the miserable results 
and utter failure of our social system in 
carrying out its implied contracts; the futili- 
ty of setting up one form of oppression in 
order to counteract and correct another; the 
inefficiency of laws and enactments to pro- 
duce moral reformation; ,the value of in- 
dividual life and development beyond all 
forms and conventions; the wide separation 
of the masses from the active sympathies of 
those above them; the deplorable condition 
of the peasant and laboring population ; the 
universal want of education for the humble 
classes; and the necessity of referring to first 
pinciples in all. 

Having exhausted two of the learned pro- 
fessions, to what think ye did Pestalozzi now 
turn his attention, on his recovering from 
this illness, in order to find a sufficient basis 
of action and experience for what was work- 
ing in his own mind? Start not, nor smile. 
It was no other than to farming! In pur- 
suance of this resolution he attached himself 
to an intelligent agriculturalist in the Canton 
of Berne, who had obtained considerable 
reputation, not only in the management of 
his land and live-stock, but also for the in- 
terest he took in the welfare and improve- 
ment of the laboring population around him. 
There can be no doubt that in the active 
occupations of agriculture, under the heathful 
influences so richly shed in direct communion 
with nature, in daily observation of the varied 
aspects of life, and in close contact with the 
wonderful creative processes invested in the 
cultivation of the soil, both the body and the 
mind of Pestalozzi obtained the nourishment 
they required. As soon as he thought he 
had sufficiently qualified himself for an un- 
dertaking of his own, he employed the limit- 
ed resources he derived from inheritance, in 
the purchase of a tract of waste land, in the 
same Canton, and in the needful erections. 
He gave the name of “ Neuhof” to his new 
farm; and as soon as the energy he im- 
mediately applied to its cultivation gave it 
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some appearance of cheerfulness and prosperi- 
ty, he sought and obtained the hand of Anna 
Schultess, the daughter of a merchant of 
good standing in Zurich. Endowed with no 
common gifts of nature and education, she 
must have been attracted by some of those 
unseen influences that obey no outward law 
to unite her life with Pestalozzi; for besides 
the unattractiveness of his personal appear- 
ance, his eccentricities, as they were set down 
to be by those who judged most mildly in the 
course he had chosen, had already obtained 
for him the usual amount of wise prophecy, 
not unmingled with pity and condemnation. 
His marriage, while it realized his idea of 
the domestic circle, put him in possession of 
a share in a cotton manufactory at Zurich; 
thus extending the sphere of his acquaintance 
with the working classes; for he was not one 
to neglect giving his personal attention to 
anything in which he was concerned. 

With this enlargement of his outward re- 
sources, and after several years of unremit- 
ting labor had brought the “ Neuhof” into a 
condition of a well cultivated farm, he began 
to feel a more certain basis for the great 
— of his life and aspirations. He re- 
80 
what could be done, by removing the chil- 
dren of the humble and neglected classes from 
the vice and contagion by which they are 
so fearfully surrounded, and endeavoring to 


bring them under the power and influence of 


Christian kindness, solicitude and instruction. 
In order to guard as much as possible from 
extraneous interference, and to give full force 
to the results which he hoped to manifest, he 
went to the farthest extreme in the selection 
of his objects. He sought out bereaved and 
destitute children, or those whom the vice 
or vagrancy of their parents made worse than 
orphans; and wherever he heard of such, he 
brought them into his house. These he fed, 
clothed and instructed, until his establish- 
ment had grown into an asylum for more 
than fifty of the poorest and most neglected 
little ones. His great efforts were directed 
to endeavoring gradually to awaken within 
them an internal stimulus for their own im- 
provement; to instil a love for, and desire 
after, by feeling the advantages of a better 
order of things; and to give them the means 
of raising their own condition, by the ac- 
quisition of industrious habits, and the knowl- 
edge of some occupation or handicraft, in 
which objects he found both the farm and the 
cotton mill most valuable accessories. 

At this period, and especially in that 
country,—which has never been esteemed a 
wealthy one,—there were no philanthropic 
organizations, and very few individuals able 
and willing to render a helping hand to an 


effort like this; still fewer capable of appre- 
ciating it. By the authorities it was not un- 
naturally regarded with jealousy and sus- 
picion, as private movements of th 

usually first met. For fifteen years, alone 
and single-handed, with difficulties increasing 
almost from the first, Pestalozzi struggled in 
keeping open this establishment. But his 
means were altogether inadequate to such an 
undertaking. There is no d 

too much faith in the power of his own self- 
devotion, and in the attractive excellency of 
his plans. It must also be confessed, that his 
sanguine temperament, his entire freedom from 
worldly motives, and his general ignorance 
of outward affairs, did not qualify him for 
conducting so large and so novel a concern, 
with the requisite attention to the balance 
sheet. His affairs consequently fell into con- 
fusion; disappointment reacted upon a sus- 
ceptible disposition; and in 1790 he was 
obliged to close this remarkable and enlight- 
ened philanthropic experiment, the first 1 be- 
lieve of its kind, and the parent of all simi- 
lar ones that have since succeeded it. 
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It should not be forgotten, that besides the 


difficulties inherent in carrying out such an 
Institution as that of Pestalozzi’s, the period 


was one in which disturbing causes were be- 


ginning to shake to the very centre the 


whole structure of society in continental Eu- 
rope. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_————~0r 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
No. 17. 
(Continued from page 232.) 
St. Petsrspure, Russia, July 21st, 1868. 
Russian time, July 9th. } 

After our closing arrangements were made 
for leaving Stockholm, we still had three or 
four hours to spare before going on board the 
“Dagmar,” and they were employed in a 
delightful drive through the city ; and we are 
now quite ready to admit that the Swedes 
have just cause to be proud of their Park, and, 
that if it does not come up to the Bois de 
Boulogne in exquisite neatness and splendid 
roads, and everything that art and money can 
accomplish, it certainly goes far ahead of it 
in the natural advantages of hill and dale, 
water and rock, and forest, and all that goes 
to make it a most delightful and thoroughly 
rural drive or promenade for the citizens of 
Stockholm. We have scarcely seen such 


noble trees out of America, excepting, per- 
haps, a few in the Euglish Parks; and the 
place is of such extent, that besides these 
secluded portions, it contains a Royal Palace, 
a very large Institution for the deaf and 
dumb, another for the blind, and very many 
little theatres and other places of amusement. 
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Tt was in one of these little “ salons” that we 
were floated over the water in one of the 
many cunning little steamboats that here 
play as active a part, almost, as the gondolas 
at Venice. Though not quite so picturesque, 
they are exceedingly pretty, and so small as 
to look like a meretoy. After our drive was 
over, we went on board the “ Dagmar,” where 
we enjoyed the twilight, and at 11, turned 
into our state-rooms, and were asleep before 
the vessel set sail, at 2 A.M. We Pad had 
so much delightful weather that we were’ 
rather in dread of a change for our voyage 
across the Baltic, but it did not come, and 
we had the smoothest possible sea, and the 
brightest possible atmosphere for all those 
four long summer days. On the first after- 
noon, about 5, we stopped at Abo, in Finland, 
where the boat was to lay until 4 next morn- 
ing. The passengers all went ashore; and 
our party, by the advice of the Captain, who 
fortunately spoke very good English, got into 
a couple of droschkys and were driven out 
of the town a few miles, to a very nice hotel, 
that looked as though it might be a summer 
resort for the gentry of Abo, though the ex- 
terior and its surroundings were very much 
like our own American houses of the same 
kind. The droschky, on the contrary, is a 
very novel affair, and was the first really 
Russian arrangement we had then seen. It 
is composed of a low seat, to hold two persons, 
with no top and scarcely any back or sides, 
and another in front for the driver, while the 
animal who draws it rejoices in a heavy arch, 
made of wood, and about six inches thick, 
that rises three feet above his head, and is 
fastened at each end to his collar, where, also, 
the shafts come to an end, after bending out 
from his body so as to be at the middle, six 
feet or more apart. Upon this occasion we 
were rattled over the stones at a rate that 
was rather amusing to us, but we had to 
watch against being jolted off the seat, which 
had no sides to keep us on it. After dining 
and spending an hour at the hotel, we were 
rattled back to our comfortable little steamer. 
The four days we spent aboard were as much 
alike as days at sea usually are. The only 
variety consisted in stopping each day about 
5 P. M. at a different one of these quiet Finn- 
ish towns. The last day I spent entirely on 
deck, and was ready to catch the first glimpse 
of the gilded domes and spires of St. Peters- 
burg, long before we could distinguish any of 
the individual buildings of the city,—those 
on the great “Isaac Cathedral” looking al- 
most like the sun itself, surrounded by four 
lesser luminaries. The Russians use a great 
deal of gilding. All the public and imperial 
buildings are ornamented with it to an ex- 
tent that is certainly very splendid, and gives 
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the city an elegance of appearance quite 
different from any we have seen. . . . . 
We have had a peep into domestic life in 
these foreign parts, but particulars must not 
now be given, and I will go on with what re- 
mains to be said of this beautiful city of St. 
Petersburg, which reminds us somewhat of 
Paris, in its “magnificent distances,” and 
broad streets, and splendid monuments, and 
has a peculiar interest for us, from havin 
been founded almost at the same time wit 
our own Philadelphia. Peter the Great and 
Wm. Penn are said to have had a good deal 
of friendly intercourse while the former was 
learning ship building in the London dock 
yards; and we have seen the first log hut 
which he built in 1703, as a commencement 
of his mighty work. It is to be regretted 
that all the wealth and splendor that are con- 
centrated here should have so miserable a 
foundation, for, being built on several marshy 
islands, and some ground that was made for 
the occasion, the whole city is supported on 
ped and we were told that there is a certain 
uilding, which somebody wishes to remove, 
but is afraid to do so, because the largest 
and finest church in St. Petersburg is in some 
way balanced by it, so that if the one was 
taken down the other would be in danger of 
falling too. This “Isaac Cathedral” is one 
of the most beautiful buildings I have ever 
seen, though externally very plain, and, with 
the exception of its richly gilded domes, the 
tone of coloring is subdued and elegant. I 
think every one must admire its perfect taste 
and the grandeur of its proportions. The in- 
terior is perfectly sumptuous in gilding and 
mosaics and exquisite paintings. On each 
side of the “High Altar” are six pillars of 
Malachite, thirty feet in height, and a smaller 
one of Lapis Lazuli—materials. which are 
used in most countries for jewelry or very 
delicate ornamental work. Our hotel is im- 
mediately opposite St. Isaacs, which, at first, 
we thuught a great thing, but the perpetual 
ringing of bells is something of a nuisance, 
and we are awakened every morning at 6, by 
such a peal as no one ever heard, tvs sure, 
out of Russia. A combination of a quick, 
sharp, hurry-up sort of tone, with another 
deep and slow and rather solemn. This is 
repeated several times a day, drawing always 
an immense crowd of devotees to the church. 
We have visited Imperial palaces and galleries 
and churches, until our eyes are almost daz- 
zled with the riches and magnificence the 
have seen. As to the Hermitage, we thin 


even the Louvre and the great galleries of 
Italy will have to “hang their diminished 
heads” before it, and the Winter Palace is 
acknowledged by every one to be worth com- 
ing to St. Petersburg purposely to look at. The 
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gallery of Peter the Great contains a vast 
collection of objects either made or used by 
himself, with an effigy of this remarkable 
man seated in the midst, and looking almost 
like life. A little figure of his housekeeper, 
when he lived in Holland, also figures here, 
and so many other things, all interesting 
from various associations, that their names 
alone would fill more paper than I have now 
to spare. In the Cathedral of the Fortress, 
we saw the sepulchres of all the Russian 
sovereigns, with one or two exceptions, from 
Peter the Great down; all precisely alike, 
each a plain and exquisitely polished white 
marble tomb about six or seven feet long by 
three or four in height and breadth, with a 
large and finely-gilded cross lying on the 
top, and a corresponding ornament at each 
corner. The effect was that of perfect ele- 
gance and simplicity, and great richness, and 
the whole church was in a style of extreme 
splendor. Over the tomb of Peter the Great 
hung a golden image of St. Peter, said to be 
precisely the size of the former at his birth ; 
nineteen inches in height and five broad ; and 
a very tiny baby it looked, though he grew 
to be a man of about six feet eight inches. 
From the top of this church rises a spire, 
measuring above the building 128 feet, and 
covered with burnished gilding to the very 
point. Almost all the Russian churches in 
the city (and the greater number have five 
domes each), are ornamented in the same 
manner ; and nothing can exceed their mag- 
nificence, looking, too, as fresh and brilliant 
as though only finished yesterday. After 
our visit to the Cathedral, we had a pleasant 
drive over “the Islands” around the city. 
These are covered for a considerable distance 
by beautiful villas. Among these the road 
passes for several miles, then through a fine 
park, and terminates at a point of land look- 
ing westward over the water; and here the 
fashionable world are wont to congregate 
about sunset. We spent the remainder of 
the evening in a celebrated place of resort 
called “Islea’s”—a public garden where all 
sorts of amusements were going on. Here 
we saw the Russian style of drinking tea— 
from tumblers, quite hot, and with a slice of 
lemon instead of cream. I tried a glass—it 
was good, but I prefer our method. 

We have been whirled through Imperial 
palaces and treasure chambers, and churches, 
and galleries at so rapid a rate that I 
am afraid the only impression left by it 
all, will be a sort of kaleidoscope picture 
of splendid objects, without much order. 
One day was spent in going through the 
Palace of the Grand Duchesse Marie, (sister 
to the Emperor,) which quite delighted us 
by the air of coziness and comfort that was 
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apparent, even in the midst of all its magnifi- 
cence; and the display of equipages exceeded 
anything we could Low imagined, in the 
way of extravagant and gorgeous decoration, 
though utterly indescribable in detail. In 
singular contrast with these, there was a 
small carriage that Peter the Great was said 
to have made, and from the simplicity of its 
construction and workmanship we felt quite 
ready to believe the story. Next morning, 
we visited the Palace of Tsarnoe Selo, and 
though we were nut admitted into the more 
private apartments, every thing we saw was 
superb and luxurious. To give thee some 
idea of the style of doing things here, I will 
tell thee that one of the chambers, and a very 
large one, is entirely lined from floor to ceil- 
ing with the richest amber, beside which are 
picture frames of the same material, most 
elaborately wrought. In the Park and 
grounds there are a variety of fanciful ar- 
rangements, such as a Chinese village, and a 
Swiss dairy, and a miniature fleet, &c., and 
all kept in the most exquisite order; but as 
it is ten miles in circuit, one afternoon did 
not allow us time to appreciate its beauties. 
In the evening, we mounted to the top of the 
great dome of St Isaac’s, and had a splendid 
view of the city and its surroundings before 
leaving, as was our intention, next day, for 
Moscow. 
Moscow. 

We left St. Petersburg for Moscow in the 
“Sleeping train,” as we were not to arrive 
till the following nforning at 10. After all 
we had heard of the wonderful comfort of the 
Russian cars, we were certainly a little dis- 
appointed. In point of singularity, they ex- 
ceed any thing we have yet met with, but 
they are so cut up into salons and passages, 
and (so-called) conveniences of various kinds, 
that the available space for general use is 
less than usual, and the seats far less luxuri- 
ous than those in the cars of France and 
Germany. The road, too, was one of the 
roughest we have been on in Europe, so that 
the sleep we had was not very refreshing. 
The first day, we merely took a preliminary 
drive through the city, to get a general idea 
of the place we were in—from which drive 
we infer that though Moscow certainly con- 
tains a great many objects of interest and 
curiosity, it cannot compare with St. Peters- 
burg in the splendor of its buildings or the 
imposing appearance of its streets. The 
droschkys, of which it is said there are 10,- 
000 in St. Petersburg, flourish here too, and 
in even a more primitive form, being simply 
a bench, placed lengthwise, on which the 
passengers sit, either astride or not, as they 
please, and the driver occupies the end next 
the horse. The costume of these drivers is 
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invariably the same, and consists of a dark 
blue gown reaching to the heels, crossed sur- 
plice fashion in front, like a lady’s wrapper, 
and girded round the waist with a bright 
colored sash; a little black hat with a bell 
crown, about three inches high, and a very 
narrow rim, curled up on each side, completes 
the rig; and as nearly every one of them has 
light hair with beard and moustache cut pre- 
cisely alike, it is difficult to identify any par- 
ticular individual among their band. In the 
matter of costume generally, we have been 
quite disappointed in all these Northern 
lands; and as far as the appearance of the 
common people is concerned, we see far less 
that is strange and foreign than we have done 
anywhere else on the Continent, and we con- 
stantly find ourselves wondering, not at the 
singularity, but at the familiarity of things 
that meet us at every turn—in customs as 
well as costumes. The only approach in the 
latter to anything at all remarkable, is in the 
men of the lower classes, who wear their 
shirts (made of gay colored calico) outside 
the trousers, which are very full and tucked 
in at the knees, under their boots. We have 
seen the wonders of some of the churches and 
inside the walls of the Kremlin. - The 
churches are filled with sacred relics and in- 
teresting memoirs of former times, exceed- 
ingly curious, but they must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. The churches are loaded with the 
richest gilding and ornamentation. In one 
of them the floor was composed entirely of 
agate, a present from some Eastern potentate, 
and the diamonds and other jewels that blazed 
around the sacred images were “something 
wonderful.” The same term may be applied 
to the profound devotion rendered by all 
classes of people to the Images, though, un- 
like the votaries of the Romish Church, they 
hold it idolatrous to worship any thing so 
nearly approaching the human form as a 
statue; but have all their Madonnas and 
crucifixes either painted on a flat surface or 
in basso relievo, though they are still called 
“Images.” The remains of some of the 
sacred founders of these churches, however, 
seem to be exempted from this law, for we 
saw several of their sarcophagi, in which a 
certain part of the body (either the forehead, 
or breast, or hand,) was left exposed, to re- 
ceive the kisses of the faithful, and these 
were Javished quite as devoutly as upon the 
bronze toe of St. Peter, at Rome. The Greek 
Church differs also from the Romish in that 
every one during service either stands, kneels 
or prostrates himself with his forehead on the 
ground. There is not a single seat to be 
seen, and even the Emperor, when present, 
does the same. After leaving the church, we 
paid our respects to the Great Bell, which 


measures nineteen feet in height and weighs 
444,000 pounds, and which, some years ago, 
“fell from its high estate,” was broken, and 
now stands on a raised platform in one of the 
courts. We passed out of the Kremlin by 
the “Spaski,” or Redeemer’s gate, as it is 
called, over which is a picture of the Re- 
deemer ; and every one is required to uncover 
the head on entering or leaving the Kremlin 
by this gate. Then came the church of St. 
Basil, outside the walls, one of the most gro- 
tesque looking buildings, with ten domes, 
each one different from all the others, and 
covered with every variety of gaudy and fan- 
tastic coloring. We will now pass on to the 
Foundling Hospital, a most colossal institu- 
tion, where 12,000 babies are taken caré of 
for one year, and then otherwise provided for 
by the government. On applying at the 
entrance, we encountered one of the officers 
of the concern, who very politely conducted 
us through enough of the rooms to give us an 
idea of the whole arrangement. The first we 
entered contained a long double row of in- 
fants in cradles, covered carefully with net- 
ing to keep off the flies; and these, we were 
told, were “ Orphans of the State.” They had 
just had their dinners, and were lying there 
looking as smiling and comfortable as possi- 
ble. The other babies were not in cradles, 
but each one had its own nurse, dressed in 
her bright petticoat, white apron and scarlet 
cap, and holding her little charge in her 
arms; and as we passed through the different 
rooms, that were large and airy and in per- 
fect order, these nurses were all ranged, 
standing with military precision in double 
file, bowing low to each of us as we walked 
along. Every thing was faultlessly neat and 
clean, and the washing arrangement as nice 
as could be desired, extending even to a 
down covering to protect the baby, while un- 
dressed, from the hard bones or harder crino- 
line of the nurse. We were next shown the 
department for the sick children, and lastly, 
the room where those who are received dur- 
ing every day are kept until the evening. 
It was then 1 o’clock, and thirteen nurses 
were already standing, each with a baby in 
her arms, while many others were awaiting 
theirs. It was altogether a most interesting 
sight, and the more so, as the Institution is 
not exclusively for “ infants trouves,” but is 
open also to all poor children whose parents 
are unable to provide for them, but who may 
reclaim them at any moment, each child 
having its number, and a corresponding 
ticket being delivered to the person who 
brings it, so that she can at any time receive 
information of its welfare. This arrange- 
ment applies also to the foundlings, who are 
not /eft as at most institutions of the kind, 
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but given into the hands of a person appointed 
to receive them, with no questions asked, ex- 
cepting whether they have been baptized, 
which ceremony is immediately performed, 
should the answer be in the negative. It 
took us a long time to do justice to this 
“Mammoth Charity,” which, I think, can 
scarcely have its counterpart anywhere, not 
even in Paris, where most things are on the 
grandest possible scale. In the afternoon, we 
drove out to the Botanic and Zoological gar- 
dens—saw a number of the’ public buildings 
and the great Reservoirs from which the city 
is supplied with water, brought to them from 
the works, eighteen miles off. Notwith- 
standing this supply, the fire companies, in 
ease of fire, carry water with them in huge 
casks, and make use of buckets to extinguish 
it. We had heard of the intense heat we 
should find here, and were very near coming 
North without a proper supply of thick 
clothing, but are glad we were more prudent 
than to do so. We have certainly felt 
nothing that would be called hot weather at 
home. I think I must send thee a receipt 
for a Russian dessert. The dish was called 
“ Mayonnaise au fruit,” and was'simply a 
mixture of every kind of fruit that could be 
found in the market—strawberries, currants, 
raspberries, cherries, plums and cantelopes, 
the two latter cut into little bits, and the 
whole had evidently stood some time in sugar 
to draw out the juice. J should have pre- 
ferred each variety by itself. As for straw- 
berries, we have been having them now since 
May, and at every station on the railroads 
children would swarm around the cars with 
their tiny birch-bark baskets filled with 
them, and we could buy basket and fruit for 
a few coppers. I do not know where they or 
any other kind of fruit can grow, for all the 
country we have seen, excepting palace 
grounds, &c., around St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, is of the most miserable description, 
and a very small proportion under any cul- 
ture. 


of the latter; avoid it before the face of the 
All-seeing.” 






































EXCERPTS, 
Or Scraps from unpublished Letters. 

If Friends will only keep to the funda- 
mental principle of our Society, and know, 
experimentally, the reality and efficiency of 
the inspeaking principle, or Light of ae 
the Soul, to be both the Guide and the Help, 
the Wisdom and the Power,—that whieh en- 
ables both to will and to do of the good plea- 
sure of the Holy One, and that it leads into 
humility, watchfulness, faithfulness, kindness 
and love,—all will be well; and I feel confi- 
dence to believe that this is getting to be more 
and more the case with many. 





The quiet solemnity spread over us this 
morning, while sitting together, seemed deeper 
than words; but almost immediately on re- 
turning home a salutation of love went forth 
toward you, clothed in a language like this: 
When our friends are taken from us in the 
meridian of life—when their intellectual 
strength is at the zenith of its power—when 
the ties which bind to this world seem to be 
the strongest—when the endearments of life 
hang in their richest clusters, and all that 
renders life lovely is spread out as a great 
banquet before us, then to be summoned 
away ere the sweets are fully tasted,—seems, 
if we look at it in an ontward point of view. 
as very severe discipline. But who may in- 
quire of the Righteous Judge what doest 
Thou? He it is who can change the loveli- 
ness of all these things in our sight, when he 
is about to loose the silvery cords which bind 
to this life, and break the full bowl of ter- 
restrial bliss. He it is who can give a prospect 
beyond all these, more cheering, more en- 
during, and far transcending earth’s highest 

rize. 

When favored with such a comfortable evi- 
dence, as in this case, we can rest satisfied in 
the acknowledgment, “ That life is long which 
answers life’s great end.” Although some of 
those who are left may feel as if their chief 
comfort was removed, and that life can never 
again be what it has been, yet He who is per- 
fect in wisdom reserves to himself the healing 
balm which he distils upon the mind as it is 
prepared to receive it. 

These things all work, to some extent, a 
deliverance for us from earth’s cumbering 
cares, and occasions a more careful disposal 
of our thoughts and time; and there are few 
of us but must acknowledge we have been too 
much occupied with things that pass away 
with the using. 





BE THOUGHTFUL TOWARD THY KIND. 
Think often: ‘‘Who may be enjoying now 
The good I did him once?”” And though ’twere only 
The coat thou gavest a beggar; the warm room 
Where now in Winter time poor children sit ; 
And if it glads thee—then do good again |! 
Yet think, too: ‘* Who perhaps is suffering now 
The ill I did him once?” And though ’twere only 
The stone thou took’ st not from the blind man’s path, 
The angry word a soft heart bore from thee ! 
And if that grieves thee—then do good again! 

—From the German of Leopold Schefer. 








The dying benediction of a sage to his dis- 
ciples was: “I pray for you that the fear of 
eaven may be as strong upon you as the 
fear of man.. You avoid sin before the face 


aoe 


I want to tell thee of my willingness to re- 
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ceive the watchword sent us by thy father. 
In the present day, perhaps it is peculiarly 
needful to keep in that dependant gathered 
state, expressed by the language, “ Watch 
and pray.” 

On reading thy father’s expression of tear 
lest the cord of affection or friendship now 
binding us together might be broken, I was 
reminded of a caution given, I believe, by R. 
Shackleton to his daughter on removing to a 
new home, “ Not too hastily to build Friend- 
ship’s wall, but allow time for the cement to 
dry, lest haply the structure, though beautiful 
to look at, should fall.” In regard to the 
feeling existing between us, all we can do to- 
wards its continuance is to know our habita- 
tion to be in the Truth. I believe this was 
the foundation of our attachment. Truly 
heavenly Love is a cement durable in its na- 
ture, though it may be shattered by a rebel- 
lious spirit. May it be our concern not to 
let the sound of the hammer he heard upon 
our wall. 


The Master had to endure deep baptisms, 
and why should the servant expect to be more 
exempt than his Master, or the disciple than 
his Lord? Weare told that through much 
suffering we shall enter the kingdom; there- 
fore let us endeavor to endure as good soldiers, 
always keeping in view the certain reward for 
faithfulness. And I believe that a patient, 
fervent desire to the Father of all our sure 
mercies will do much for us; and I can with 
feelings of gratitude acknowledge that this 
day has been one in which the prison doors 
have been opened, and the spiritual fountain 
has been unsealed, to the refreshment of the 
inner man: and the desire of thy friend has 
been and now is that thou mayst have been 
a recipient of this ever-blessed and refreshing 
stream. 





—— 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 12, 1868. 


PestaLozz1.—One of our friends in Eng- 
Jand having “observed that the subjects of 
‘Home Influence’ and ‘ Teaching’ frequently 
occupy the columns of the Intelligencer,” has 


sent us a Lecture on the Life and Writings of 


Pestalozzi, the publication of which we com- 
mence in the present number. It has not 
before appeared in print. In reference to 
Pestalozzi, she says: “The name of that great 
man of European celebrity will not be unfa- 
miliar to you, and I apprehend you may have 
much sympathy with his educational views. 








“ Pestalozzi’s mode of instruction, or rather 
development, is peculiarly adapted for the 
masses. I have thought that at this time, 
when the education of the long neglected poor 
negro race is calling forth so much active 
sympathy, encouragement or help might be 
derived from the successes and failures and 
large experiences of so enlightened and de- 
voted a mind. I have therefore made a tran- 
script for your use.” 





MarRIED, according to the rules of the Society of 
Friends, Josera J. Kester to Frances J. GLAcKINs, 
at the residence of the bride’s sisters, on the 27th 
of Eighth month ; both of 27th Ward, Philada. 





Digp, at her residence in Solebury Township, on 
the 6th of Eighth month, 1868, Acnges Simpson, on 
her 60 birthday, after a lingering illness, which she 
bore with patience and Yesignation; a member of 
Selebury Monthly Meeting. 

——, at his residence in the city of Battle Creek, 
Mich., on the 30th of Seventh month, 186s, Ricnarp 
F. Titus, in the 68th year of his age; a member of 
Purchase Monthly Meeting of Friends in the state 
of New York. He was interred the following day in 


Friends’ burying-ground, after a solemn meeting. 
The following notice appeared in the public ‘‘ Jour- 
nal’’ of that city : 


‘*Richard F. Titus, one of our most estimable 


citizens, had resided in this city nearly a quarter of 
a century, and had gained by his integrity and up- 


rightness, as well as by the uniform courtesy which 
marked his character, the universal esteem of the 
community. He was an obliging neighbor, a dili- 
gent and successful man of business, and ever ready 


to promote the real interests of the city and the 


general welfare of the public. His death is sincerely 
mourned by the people of this section.’’ 
—— 4 
NOTICE. 


Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation 
of the Freedmen”’ will resume its Monthly Meetings 
on Fourth-day evening next, 16th inst., at 7} o’clock. 

A fall attendance is urged upon all who feel an 
interest in this concern. 

Jacos M. Etuis, 


cretaries. 
Anniz Cooper, \ se — 





NOTICE. 

The regular meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library (Race Street) is postponed until 
Fourth-day evening, the 23d inst., of which further 
notice will be given. 

Jacos M. Etus, Clerk. 
a eee 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

A Meeting of the Executive Committee will be held 

on Sixth-day afternoon, Ninth mo. 18th, at 3 o’clock. 
Tuomas Garricugs, Clerk. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Annual Conference of First-day Schools with- 
in the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting will be held 
at Waynesville, Ohio, on Second-day evening of 
Yearly Meeting week, Ninth mo. 28th, at 7 o’clock. 
An invitation to attend is extended to Friends of 
other Yearly Meetings. 
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The following letter has been sent us by 
a friend of the writer. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

In this letter I propose to give a short de- 
scription of the Pyramids of Geezeh. To the 
traveller arriving in Cairo for the first time, 
what strange sights loom up before his eyes! 
The narrowness of the streets, and their great 
irregularity, oftentimes strike him as imper- 
fections in a large city; but their Oriental 
character fully compensates for this objection, 


' and of all Eastern towns none are so interest- 


ing in this respect as the Egyptian capital. 

Nor is this character confined to the ba- 
zaars, to the mosques or to the peculiarities of 
the exterior of the houses; the interiors are of 
the same original Arab style, and no one can 
visit the harems and courts of the private 
dwellings of the Cairones without recalling 
the impressions he received on reading the 
Arabian Nights. This city is of an irregular 
form ; about two miles in length, by about 
half that in breadth. The population at the 
present day is about 280,000 souls. About 
half of these are Moslems, the rest consisting 
of Copts, Jews, Franks, Greeks, and Armeni- 
ans. It were well if the population of dogs 
had decreased in the same proportion as the 
inhabitants of Cairo; a smaller number would 
suffice for all the purposes for which they are 
useful, and the annoyance of these barking 
plagues might be diminished to great advan- 
tage. Their habits are strange; they consist 
of a number of small republics, each having 
its own district, determined by a frontier line, 
respected equally by itself and its neighbors; 
and woe to the dog who dares to venture across 
it at night, either for plunder or an 

He is chased with all the fury of the offend- 
ed party, whose territory he has invaded; 
but if lucky enough to escape to his own fron- 
tier unhurt, he immediately turns round with 
the confidence of right, defies his pursuers to 
continue the chase, and, supported by his 
assembled friends, joins with them in bark- 
ing defiance at any further hostility. On 
the morning of the 4th of March I left Cairo 
with an American friend for the Pyramids, 
besides two good donkeys and a small boy to 
act as guide. On our arrival at the Nile we 
crossed the river in a flat-boat similar to the 
boats now used on the Mississippi; had a 
splendid view of the river north and south 
with its numerous sail boats, sand shoals, and 
small islands. 

The country along this river is the richest in 
the world, and far surpasses our Western 
prairies in regard to fertility, abounding in 
wheat, rye, and other grains, besides a great 
abundance of wild game, such as ducks, 
snipe, quail, ete. Just before reaching Cheops 


(the great Pyramid) we saw about 1000 men, 
women, and children, at work on the road, 
that is to say, carrying dirt in baskets on 
their heads to repair the former ; this is what 
might be called forced labor, and which their 
ancient brethren underwent before their en- 
try into the Promised Land. 

Arriving at the Pyramids about 9 A. M.,, 
we were beset by a whole tribe of Arabs and 
sheiks, who kept following after us like a 
swarm of hungry wolves, their continual cry 
being “ backshish,” “ backshish,” which is the 
Arab word for drink money. After resting 
for a few minutes, we made an arrangement 
with one of the sheiks to go up the Pyra- 
mids for 5 francs each ($1.00,) a great swin- 
dle, but were obliged to pay it, as it is a 
government tax levied on all strangers. 

Were obliged to be hauled up these huge 
masses of stones by two Arabs, who nearly 
pulled us apart ; rested four times on the way 
up, which occupied about ten minutes time, 
and were very glad when the summit was 
reached ; the ascent was easy, but fatiguing. as 
the stones are in some places so high that 
you are obliged to ascend on your knees. 

Were well repaid for our trouble, as the 
day was fine, and the view magnificent. To 
the south lay the second Pyramid with its 
three smaller companions, the former ‘from 
where we stood appearing much higher than 
Cheops itself; beyond these as far as the 
eye can reach there is nothing but a desolate 
sand waste; to the east lies the Sphinx, partly 
covered up in the sand, which, although it is 
about 70 feet high, looks like a mere stone in 
the desert when viewed from such a great 
height. How great is the contrast to the north! 
There the eye ranges over a highly culti- 
vated tract of country, as level as the plains 
of Long Island, while in the distance loom 
up large forests of palm trees, the monotony 
of the level plain being relieved by the waters 
of the Nile, wending their course through the 
grassy plain, and in fact lending enchant- 
ment to the whole scene around, is perhaps a 
sight not soon forgotten by the observing 
tourist. : 

The descent was quite easy with the assist- 
ance of the Arabs, and in about ten minutes 
we found ourselves safely landed at the base 
of these huge piles, which have stood so 
many centuries and been so often ascend- 
ed. Wonder of wonders, and truly may they 
all be called so; for one does not dream of their 
size until he has made the ascent over their 
huge jagged blocks. The next thing on the 
programme was to go into the interior of 
these wonderful monuments. After lighting 
four candles, the guides led us down an in- 
clined stone passage way, 80 low in some 
places that we were obliged tostoop. The floor 


———————— 
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beneath our feet being of stone, was very 
slippery, and the party ahead stirring up the 
dust and dirt made the air suffocating, so that it 
was almost impossible to breathe ; after turn- 
ing and twisting for some time, we arrived at 
a square chamber some 80 feet long and 
about 20 high; from here we were drawn up 
a kind of tramway of stone to the King’s 
chamber, which contains only a tomb. 

The way back was rather tough, as the 
stones were so slippery that we were obliged to 
sit on them and allow the Arabs to draw us 
along,—a very unpleasant mode of locomotion ; 
so that by the time we had seen all, we were 
glad to get out again and breathe fresh air. 
Few travellers ever undertake this trip a sec- 
ond time. 

The Pyramids have been frequently men- 
tioned by ancient and modern writers; but 
the statements of the former respecting their 
founders are far from satisfactory, and no 
conjectures seem to explain the object for 
which they were erected. 

According to Herodotus, the founder of 
the great Pyramid, (called by him Cheops), 
was a prince whose crimes and tyranny ren- 
dered his name odious even to posterity. He 
closed all the temples, and forbade the 
Egyptians to perform sacrifices; after which 
he made them all work for him. Some were 
employed in the quarries of the Arabian 
hills, to cut stones, to drag them to the river, 
and to put them into boats, others being 
stationed on the opposite shore to receive 
them, and drag them to the Libyan hills; and 
the 100,000 men thus occupied were relieved 
by an equal number every three months. 

Of the time passed in this arduous under- 
taking, ten years were taken up with the con- 
struction of the causeway for the transport 
of the stones, a work scarcely less wonderful 
than the Pyramid itself. 

These ten years were occupied exclusively 
in the causeway, independently of the time 
spent in levelling the hill on which the Pyra- 
mids stand, and in making the subterranean 
chambers intended for his tomb in an island 
formed by the waters of the Nile, which he 
conducted thither by a canal. 

The building of the Pyramid itself occu- 
ied twenty years. After the death of Cheops, 
is successors built a number of other smaller 

Pyramids. 

The height of the great Pyramid is about 
480 feet, its present base 746 feet, and covers 
some 12} acres of land; it is by far the best 
built of all the Pyramids, and will most like- 
ly stand for many centuries to come. 

The style of building in the second Pyra- 
mid is inferior to that of the first, and the 
stones used in its construction were less care- 
fully selected, though united with nearly the 





same kind of cement. It is far more difficult 
to ascend, on account of the projecting casing, 
which greatly overhangs the other part be- 
low it, and in descending over its smooth 
face it requires a strong head, as in looking 
down between your feet you see the plain 
below, while searching for a footing in the 


small holes cut here and there to serve as 
steps ; however, few travellers venture up this 


one, even with Arabs. 
The height of this Pyramid is 447 feet, the 


present base 690 feet, and covers about ten 


acres of ground. It stands on higher ground 


than the great Pyramid, and has, when seen 
from certain positions, the appearance of 
greater height. The third Pyramid is very 
similar to the other two, and shows the mode 
of constructing these monuments (not per- 
ceived in the other two) in almost perpen- 
dicular degrees or stones, to which a sloping 
face has been afterwards added. The measure- 


ments of the third Pyramid are, present base 


333 feet; present height perpendicular 203 
feet; extent of area nearly 3 acres. A few 


hundred feet from the second Pyramid is the 
Sphinx. It is cut out of the solid rock, part 
only of the back being cased with stone, where 
the rock was defective. The cap of the 
Sphinx, which was the ram’s horns and feath- 
ers, has long since been removed; but a 
cavity in the head attests its position, and ex- 
plains the method by which it was fixed. 
The mutilated state of the face and absence 
of the nose have led many to the erroneous 
conclusion that the features were African; 
but, by taking an accurate sketch of the 
face, and restoring the nose, any one may 
convince himself that the lips, as well as the 
rest of the features, perfectly agree with the 
physiognomy of an Egyptain. Pliny says it 
measured from the belly to the highest point 
of the head 63 feet ; its length was 148 feet, 
and the circumference of its head round the 
forehead 102 feet; all cut out in the natural 
rock, and worked smooth. 

We next visited a large tomb, measuring 
109 feet by 90, lately opened by Monsieur 
Mariette; situated two hundred feet south 
east from the Sphinx ; and from its passages 
being lined with granite, and some with 
oriental alabaster, it evidently belonged to 
an individual of consequence. It seems also 
to have been of early time. Some of the 
blocks of granite used in its construction are 
perfectly wonderful, and how they were ever 
moved is a mystery even to engineers of the 
present day; this tomb will soon be again 
filled up by the drifting sands. Leaving the 
Pyramids at 2 P. M., we arrived at the Hétel 
d’Orient in time for a good table d’hdte, 
somewhat tired out after our long day’s jour- 
ney. VOYAGEUR. 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

“The Deserted Meeting House” was pub- 
lished some time ago in the North American 
and U. 8. Gagette. It has reference to Upper 
Springfield Meeting-house, Burlington Co., 
N.J., and was written by a person who, when 
young, accompanied his parents to said meet- 
ing, of which they were members. I think its 
publication will add to the interest of the 
“ Intelligencer.” = 

9th mo. 1, 1868, 


THE DESERTED MEETING-HOUSE. 
How few the years that youth and age divide, 
And yet of startling change how sadly rife! 
Thus, o’er a blighted shrine, a pilgrim sighed, 
oo crowds had worshipped in his spring of 
ife. 
The ancient fane in Druid loneness stood, 
Just as of yore, on gently rising ground, 
Within the precincts of a sheltering wood, 
Whose leafy limbs seemed still to clasp it round. 
Forlorn it looked along the public way, 
No wall begirt it, no protector nigh ; 
Its roofless sheds, fast tumbling in decay, 
— well the tottering graveyard fence hard 
Ys 
The approaching paths where busy feet once trode. 
Uncalled by tolling bell at meeting tide, 
Still faintly ran beside the grass-grown road 
Whence country grandeur came in Sabbath pride. 
By none molested, visited by few, 
With unresisting doors and crumbling wall, 
The sacred awe its ancient memories threw 
Alone remained to shield it in its fall. 


Yet still the oaks their wealth of leaves renewed, 
Where ‘‘ early comers,” once within their shade, 
With studied courtesy and voice subdued, 
Their stores of knowledge modestly displayed. 
The interest grew with each acceasion there, 
Till entering passed the Christian fathers by, 
Wigh looks ecstatic, as of coming prayer, 
ut to plead for mercies from on high. 
Then, half reluctant, though by duty led, 
7a young, in whispering converse, neared the 
oor ; 
And soon each one stole in on tiptoe tread, 
Afraid to wake an echo from the floor. 
On either hand the dais-like galleries rise ; 
There were the elders of each sex arrayed, 
With serious mien, but keen, observant eyes, 
The youth surveying, and by them surveyed. 
No vocal hymns, no organ pealing loud, 
No bustling verger, no robed priests were there ; 
No separate altar, veiled in incense cloud— 
But all, as equals, joined in silent prayer. 
A solemn hush o’er all the assembly stole ; 
Each scanned the past, and sought as guiding 
light, 
The still small voice, that Mentor of the soul, 
By great Elijah heard on Horeb’s height. 
Not that the stringent rules the old had made 
Could always curb the errant thoughts of youth, 
Or those of other sects, who came and prayed 
With men they honored as the types of truth. 
Oft must youth break the forms the old obey ; 
Slight causes there might serious thoughts re- 
strain, 
As bright eyes glancing o’er the passage way, 
Or prisoned insects whirring ’gainst the pane. 


Soon fled such lightness when the speaker rose, 
Whose touching eloquence could quickly bring 
All hearts to sorrow o’er the Saviour’s woes, 
Or plead self humbled with Judea’s king. 


The meeting closed, with mutual greetings shared, 
The stately seniors, then emerging slow, 

Paused oft to question how the absent fared, 
And on the sick their sympathies bestow. 


Not so the young, elastic—as a spring 
From strong constraint released, rebounds the 
more— 
They gaily chat, or boldly venturing, 
Accost the gentle maidens at the door. 


So ’twas in old and better times ; alas ! 
That troublous themes, bewildering earnest men, 
Should through that realm of peace resistless pass, 
And break the bonds of brotherhood in twain. 


Ah ! happy days, thus sadly brought to mind, 
Ah! hapless house, whose worshippers are fled, 
Or, of their jarring creeds oblivious, find 
A quiet meeting place among the dead. 

For where are they, those seniors of old time ? 
Where he of grave fourscore, the first in place, 
Whose froward youth, in wildness spent, not crime, 
Had ploughed deep furrows on his rugged face? 


And he, whose lofty faith and sombre mind 

Awed all the weak, and o!t repressed the bold, 
Severely just, yet generously kind, 

An ancient Cato, in a Christian mould ? 
And he, of massive form, and bearded face, 

Who, like old Chronos in gray marble wrought, 
Sat, grim and still, in one unvaried place, 

Yet revelled in fantastic fields of thought? 


And they, most prized, whom gushing memory 
here 
With many a sweet yet painful thonght revives, 
Whose loving hearts, in their parental sphere, 
Poured floods of happiness on younger lives? 


Yes, where are they? Where, too, their brethren 
now ? 
Those plain exemplars of unconscious worth : 
Move scarce a bowshot forth, and humbly bow, 
For there they slumber in one common earth. 
Few lettered stones, no mouldering vaults, are 
there— 
Round kindred groups of graves the pathways 
run— 
No monumental marbles chill the air, 
Or check the radiant glories of the sun. 


Hearts that ache most grieve least to outward show, 
And for the loved and lost too deeply mourn 

To rear such pageant mimicries of woe 
As broken shaft, inverted torch or urn. 


There round each grave the sunbeams freely play, 
The zephyrs softly wave its tufts of green, 

And save the coy wood-robin’s plaintive lay, 
No sound disturbs the silence of the scene. 


An hundred years had death his harvest there, 
Of those whose fame yet sanctifies his ground, 
For gravesmen, with hereditary care, 
Keep fresh the story of each cherished mound. 


Seek ye their monuments; look the country o’er, 
And know that all men called them wise and just; 

Learn how in reverence held the names they bore, 
In new lives spring, like blossoms from their dust. 


What broad domains they tilled when strong and 
oung— 
What Miodnets showed to those of humbler state— 
What maxims left, couched in their dulcet tongue, 
With fond remembrance many still relate. 
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ee these poor graves! revered by all areund ; 

No wirth profanes, no reveller comes this way; 
With bated breath each pilgrim treads the ground, 
And, sorrowing, views the ancient shrines decay. 


Deem we not well such memories of the dead 
May stone outweigh, in tributary worth, 

And o’er their slumbers holier halos spread 
Than towering pyramids or piles of earth ? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 17. 

During the summer recess very little ma- 
terial comes to hand calculated to interest 
the general reader, and the purpose of the 
present number is more to “stir up the pure 
mind by way of remembrance,” and to re- 
mind Friends that the “ Education Committee” 
is still ardently attached to the good work, 
with a determination, if the pecuniary means 
are only forthcoming, or even foreshowed, to 
pursue it with renewed vigor. 

It may be well to repeat the information 
that they expect to risk the opening of eleven 
schools, and having closed the past session 
with an empty treasury, it will be readily 
seen that money will be absolutely necessary. 

Although laboring in such an enervating 
climate, the letters from our teachers showed 
conclusively that they maintained their in- 
terest to the very last, and some of them even 
manifesting almost an impatience at the neces- 
sity for closing the schools. 

n this continued interest the pupils also 
participated—one of the Teachers remarking 
that their attendance “continued until the 
very last day;” adding, “ how much we hope a 
_ spent in a field of labor such as this will 

ring forth, none but a Teacher can appre- 
ciate or estimate. I regret leaving some of 
my pupils who take such an interest in the 
work before them, but in this cliffiate very 
little physical or mental power can be ex- 
pended during the summer months.” 

. Another Teacher remarks, “ I feel so. sorry 
to leave them. They are coming in every few 
minutes with some little token of remem- 
brance—amongst other matters I have now 
on hand two pairs of chickens.” 

In reference to the pecuniary ability of the 
colored people to sustain their schools, Major 
O. E. Hine thus writes from Vienna, Va. 

“In answer to your questions in reference 
to prospects of the colored people and their 
ability to partially sustain schools next year, 
I would remark, that in this neighborhood 
the colored people are very poor yet; though 
they have materially improved their con- 
dition during the last year. Of the twenty- 
five families accommodated by your school 
here, scarcely one of them is in a condition 
to pay anything towards its support now, yet 
some of them will be able to help a little in 
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‘the Fall if they are reasonably prosperous 


this Summer. They are now making an 
effort to raise about one hundred dollars, 
with which to complete their school-house, 
which will be quite a tax upon them. “The 
above is true of nearly all the schools of this 
county. I hope your Society will be able to 
open the schools again in the Fall, for it seems 
too hard, that the poverty of these poor people 
should deprive them of even a little light for 
their dark minds! Our new Constitution 
provides for a liberal system of free schools, 
but the failure of impeachment, will, I fear, 
prevent its ratification this year.” 

In concluding, the Major pays this tribute 
to our teacher. (In fact it may be well to add 
that we are in the frequent receipt of testi- 
monials to the ability, worth and faithfulness 
of our teachers. ) 

“Her large school and close confinement 
during the winter have impaired her health 
somewhat, but I presume home and freedom 
will soon bring back her light step and happy 
spirits.” 

Our teacher at Waterford, Va., speaks of 
the anxiety of the Freedmen at that place to 
have their school kept up, and states that 
they have formed an Educational Society, 
through the instrumentality of which they 
had raised forty-five dollars for the quarter im- 
mediately preceding her writing. She also 
forwards a number of “ compositions” of her 
pupils, from which the following are selected: 

he first, written by Ann Maria Harvey, 
only eleven years of age. 
‘‘ TEMPERANCE MEETING.’’ 

“T was at the temperance meeting last 
Saturday night. There were not many pe 
ple there, and we had a good time. The 
man spoke beautifully. It was a grand 
thing, that they started this temperance so- 
ciety. What looks worse than to see a man 
drunk? I saw a man the other day, and he 
was drinking whiskey, and he asked me, 
would I take a drink? I told him, no sir, I 
thank you. What would I look like coming 
up the street drunk, and if my mother and 
father knew it, what would they do? I 
know I would be sorry for it, and I would be 
so ashamed for my teacher to know it, be- 
cause it is wrong to drink strong drink. I 
would rather see a man in his grave, than to 
see him a drunkard. I would like to know 
what good it does a man to drink such 
miserable stuff. I think if I was a man, I 
would not drink whiskey or any other strong 
drink. 

“T don’t think I have any more to say 
about temperance meeting. I will write 
about school. I am very sorry indeed that 
school is going to stop this week.” . . . . 

Note-—The penmanship of the above is 
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very creditable—the notes of interrogation, 
and most of the capitals properly placed, 
with but one word correctel for error in or- 
thography. 

he next, Mary 8. E. Boyd, aged fourteen 
years, in excellent handwriting, thus addresses 


us: 

“ My Philadelphia Friends, I am very glad 
that our school will be kept up next winter. 
I think that our Philadelphia friends have 
been very kind to us, for you have given us 
books and clothing, and they have been of a 
deal of good for the last two winters. 

am very much obliged to you for your 
kindness indeed, and i hope that all the 
others are too.” ab a a Bea EG 

The author thus dilates on the subject of 
Temperance, and referring to Whiskey, says: 
“Tf Thad my way, there would not be an 
sold except for medicine,” adding, “ I think 
using tobacco is a very bad habit ; I hope we 
will have a society to prohibit the use of it. 
or it is almost as bad as drinking whis- 

ey.” 

(Note.—In the above there is not a single 
misspelt or corrected word !) 

Another, Mary S. Kennedy, eleven years of 
age, addresses a letter to her Teacher, and in 
alluding to the closing of the school for vaca- 
tion thus discourses her love for Geography : 

“TI suppose Friday will be the last day, 
and I am sorry; if I could just get through 
my Geography, I would not care so much 
about the rest of my studies. I hope you 
will have a pleasant vacation, and I hope we 
will all have a pleasant summer; then come 
to school again with our minds [strengthened } 
to study.” &e. &e. 

Etiwoop AsHBy, another of her pupils, 
aged thirteen years, also alludes to the closing 
ot the school for the season, and adds: 

“T think our Philadelphia Friends are very 
kind to help us—we ought to learn all we 
can. In a few years we may not have any 
school to go to, and then we will be sorry that 
we did not try and study harder. We have 
a very kind teacher, and she takes a great 
deal of care with us and tries to teach us all 
she can, and we ought all to try to learn. 

We have once seen the time that we did 
not know what school was. When I first 
went to school I thought that I could not 
learn my letters, but I found that I could 
learn if I would study. I hope that all of 
- scholars will come to school again next 

all.” 

(Note.—In the last two letters there is but 
one instance of a corrected word.) 

We have also on hand quite a lengthy 
address from Henry Carrol, a colored minister 
of that place, who gratefully acknowledges 
the privilege. he has enjoyed in attending our 


school, and to which letter we may possibly 
refer in the future. . 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 19, 1868. 





TIDES AND THEIR CAUSES, 


The phenomenon of the daily tides of our 
sea coasts and tidal rivers is attributed to the 
attraction of the moon upon the earth; that 
the mvon draws the earth toward it, and that 
in drawing the earth toward it, it bulges up 
the water of the ocean on the side presented 
toward the moon, and drawing the earth and 
water thus on that side, also draws the earth 
away from the water on the opposite side of 
it, and thus leaves the water bulged up on 
that side; and in doing all this, the effect 
comes after the cause some three hours, which 
is termed “the tide lagging behind.” Now, 
if we knew per se what attraction of gravita- 
tion was, and that it produced this anomaly 
of force, there would be nothing to question 
in the matter. But as we only know by at- 
traction that it means drawiny to, it is im- 
possible to reconcile the theory of the tides as 
they run to the attraction of the moon. If 
the moon is so potent in drawing up, why does 
it not draw a bulge on the inland seas—our 
great lakes? I will not discuss the question 
of the moon’s apogee and perigee—its dif- 
ferent velocities in different parts of its orbit, 
as laid down by the law of Kepler, or whether 
it turns once on its axis in a month or not, as 
either theory will answer for its phases as 
well as fur the face of the “ man in the moon; 
but I will endeavour to give a more rational 
theory for the phenomenon of the daily tides. 

The earth revolves on its axis, and makes 
a revolution every twenty-four hours, and this 
moves its equatorial surface nearly a thousand 
miles per hour. Now the water on its sur- 
face, covering about three-fourths of it, and 
being more mobile than the solid earth, is, by 
centrifugal force, made to roll around the 
earth, the same as the water is made to move 
around a grindstone when in motion, a thing 
familiar to everybody that uses that instru- 
ment. In the Southern Ocean this moticn of 
the water is so well known to mariners who 
double Cape Horn in sailing from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, that they now run con- 
siderably lower down, in order to ride this 
tide eastward, than they did in former times. 
Here, then, we have one fact of water tide 
more comprehensive, at least, than the* trac- 
tive theory of the moon. We have also the 
fact of two great promontories in Capes Horn 
and Good Hope, where this great tidal wave 
must strike against, and they produce con- 
stant oscillations of the water to-and-fro, and 
produce gurgitation and re-gurgitation in all 
the gulfs and rivers that line the coasts of the 
northern, or more properly the land hemis- 
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here. These gurgitations swell the water 
Plighest in the place where the seas become 
the narrowest, as the more northern latitudes. 
In addition to these daily oscillations of the 
water, there are constant eddy currents, de- 
nominated “gulf streams,” all agreeing in 
their courses and motivn to this theory of the 
ocean tides. 

When our present received tide theory of 
moon attraction was first laid down, the fact 
of the water of the great Southern Ocean roll- 
ing round faster than the solid parts of our 
planet was not known. Smith, in his Physical 
Geography, says, “ The tidal wave flows from 
East to West, owing to the earth’s — ro- 
tation in a contrary direction.” Here he is 
unintentionally -correct, because the water, 
striking these promontories of the two great 
capes is hurled back, and not, as he assumes, 
that the great ocean wave is moving from 
east to west. The United States Govern- 
ment’s sailing charts lay down the fact of 
this great ocean wave moving from west to 
east, south of the capes, and the ships coming 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean take 
advantage of this, and ride the sea at the rate 
of over twenty knots per hour by following 
the routes laid down in Maury’s charts. 

The old philosophy of the crystalline 
spheres was not more at variance with the 
correct motion of the stars and planets than 
the moon theory of the tides. In their di- 
lemma to account for the retrograde motions 
of the planets they denominated them wan- 
derers, stragglers, because they would not 
march with the “music of the spheres.” In 
the moon theory of the tides the lunar satel- 
lite is made to pull and push at one and the 
same time, which is entirely at variance with 
the philosophy of force. 

There is nothing in the heavens nor in the 
earth that proves to us positively that the sun 
holds the planets, and the planets their satel- 
lites by attraction, as we are taught that the 
moon attracts the water of our world. We 
see that all terrestrial bodies tend toward the 
centre of the earth, and we call this gravita- 
tion; but we cannot see how a body moves 
around the earth without falling on it by this 
law. We say in dynamic philosophy that 
bodies move in the direction of least resist- 
ance, and that we can positively understand; 
but what force per se is we do not know. It 
is always better for us to explain phenomena 
by positive known laws and motions than by 
any that rest merely upon conjecture.—Scien- 
tific American. 





ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
“T am on the bright side of seventy,” said 
an aged man of God; “the bright side, be- 
cause nearer to everlasting glory.” “Nature 


fails,” said another, “ but I am happy.” “My 
work is done,” said the Countess of Hunting- 
don. when eighty-four years old; “I have 
nothing to do but to go to my Father.” To 
an humble Christian it was remarked, “I fear 
you are near another world.” “ Fear it, sir!” 
he replied ; “I know I am; but blessed be the 
Lord! I do not fear it; I hope it.” 


——_ —-—~08r- 





THE SEXES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


It may be laid down as a general rule that 
amusements which separate the sexes are 
dangerous. I would not press the truth too 
narrowly and literally, but undoubtedly it is 
a general truth that where women seek their 
amusements in one way by themselves, there 
is in both ways a tendency to degeneration 
and temptation. God meant that man and 
woman should live together, work together, 
and in all the functions of life—civil, social, 
religious, artistic and intellectual—co-operate 
with each other; and their mutual relations 
are harmonizing and balancing, and nowhere 
else more than in the seeking and prosecution 
of amusements. I believe that boys and girls 
should go to school together. As they sit to- 
gether in the household, so I think they should 
sit together in our temples of learning. Col- 
leges should not be for all men or for all 
women ; but the same buildings and the same 
professors should be provided for both in 
common. And as it is in every thing else, so 
it should be in amusements, There is much 
greater liability to temptation and immorality 
where amusement is sought in the isolation or 
separation of the sexes. 

Therefore, all exhibitions of pictures and 
statues, all provisions for public recreation, 
all institutions for public amusements, should 
be such as to enable the people to goin groups 
and families. 

I do not think amusements can be good 
generally, in a community in which a man is 
ashamed to take his whole family to them. 
If there is any thing you would not like your 
wife and children to participate in with you, 
the presumption is that it is wrong; and if 
there is anything you would like them to par- 
ticipate in with you, the presumption is that 
it is right. All this might be made a rule of 
judgment far more widely than it now is.— 
H. W. Beecher. 





STRETCH IT A LITTLE. 


A little girl and her little brother were on 
their way to the store the other morning. The 
grass on the Common was white with frost, 
and the wind was very sharp. They were 
both poorly dressed; but the little girl had a 
sort of coat over her, which she seemed to 
have outgrown. 

As they walked briskly along, she drew the 
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. is so well understood that forest planting has 
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little boy closer to her, and said, “Come under 
my coat, Johnny.” 

“Tt isn’t big enough for both, sister.” 

“Then I will try and stretch it a little ;” 
and they were soon as close together and as 
warm as birds in the same nest. 

What a lesson! How many shivering 
bodies and sad hearts and weeping ore there 
are in the world, just because people do not 
stretch their comforts a little beyond them- 
selves !— Well Spring. 


occupied places in the empire. The ground 
is laid out in districts, planted with trees, and 
cultivated like any other crop. It yields 
about two per cent. on the original invest- 
ment, and is perfectly sure every year. It is 
perhaps too soon for us in this country to un- 
dertake such methodical designs as this, but 
we ought to encourage tree planting with all 
the means in our power. With our extensive 
coal beds the question of fuel is a small item, 
but the climate changes, that will be more 
frequent and violent as the forests disappear, 
ought to induce us to take some means for 
their protection.— Peoria Transcript. 

























CLIMATIC INFLUENCE OF FORESTS. 

Atmospheric disturbances are growing 
alarmingly frequent in the West. Tornadoes 
visit us almost every summer. Towns are 
torn up, villages destroyed, and farms laid 
waste by those destructive agents. Our prai- 
ries are so level and extensive, and offer so 
few impediments to the action of the atmos- 
phere, that it is a wonder that our stormy 
seasons are not more destructive than they 
are. There are no ranges of mountains to 
interfere with the action of the winds, nor no 
heavy belts of forest to attract the clouds, so 
that the only wonder is that when it starts 
raining it ever stops, or when it stops that it 
ever commences again. As the subject of 
meteorology comes to be better known, science 
—_ be able to regulate the laws of moisture 
and supply, and guide the course of tornadoes, 
or divest them of their electricity, and con- 
vert a furious whirlwind into a harmless 
breeze. At present we know one fact, that 
forests do exercise an astonishing influence 
over these disturbances. A heavy mass of 
trees does not only break the force of the 
wind, and so make the land near it warmer, 
but it does exercise a controlling influence on 
the clouds, and acts as a distributer of rain. 
Every one has noticed how, in the seasons of 
drouth, the clouds follow the courses of the 
streams, attracted by the ascending moisture 
and the vegetation along their banks. 

Forests also greatly diminish the evil ef- 
fects of floods by holding the water back like 
a sponge. In this way, too, they protect and 
feed the smaller streams. In the older set- 
tled countries in the Eastern States, streams 
that were considerable in size when the coun- 
try was first settled have now dwindled into 
insignificant brooks, and many of them have 
dried up, except during the fall and spring 
rains, when they become for a few days tor- 
rents. The Upper Mississippi, from the same 
cause, is yearly diminishing. Boats that for- 
merly ran to St. Paul all the season can get 
there now only in one or two months of the 
year. In some parts of Europe this subject 





“HE WHO SENDS THE STORM STEERS THE 
VESSEL.” 

So said an old ship-captain to me when 
describing a fearful storm at sea; when he 
told of the awful gale, the vivid lightning, the 
billows mountain high, the ship tossed about 
like a plaything for the rude winds and waves 
to buffet, then his voice became softened, his 
eyes glistened amid tears as he added, “ But, 
madam, “ He who sends the storm steers the 
vessel, and at last we were brought into port.” 

“That is a very comforting thought, cap- 
tain,” said I. “I wish we could all remem- 
ber it when storms are raging, and there seems 
little hope of peace and safety.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is a great comfort, and if 
we only believe and trust, all will be right. 
When the storm of adversity sweeps over us, 
and the sunshine seems shut out forever by 
clouds of sorrow, when we cry aloud in our 
anguish, ‘All thy waves and billows have 
gone over me,’ let this ray of light into the 
sinking heart, and all will be right in his good 
time. The clouds will disperse, the sunshine 
glisten over the waters, and mighty winds 
and waves at his voice will cease their raging, 
and ‘there will be a great calm,’ that peace 
of God which passeth all understanding.’ ”— 
The Moravian. 








PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

Blessed influence of one true loving soul 
upon another! Not calculable by algebra, 
not deducible by logic, but mysterious, ef- 
fectual, mighty as the hidden process by 
which the tiny seed is quickened, and bursts 
forth into tall stem, and broad leaf, and glow- 
ing tasseled flower. Ideas are often poor 
ghosts; our sun-filled eves cannot discern 
them ; they pass athwart us in thin vapor, and 
cannot make themselves felt. But sometimes 
they are made of flesh; they touch us with 
soft, responsive hands; they look at us with 
sad, sincere eyes, and speak to us in appeal- 
ing tones; they are clothed in a living human 
soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, and its 


been undertaken by the governments, and ‘ 
love. Then their presence is a power; then 


diligently pursued on all the barren and un- 
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they shake us like a passion, and we are 
drawn after them with gentle compulsion, as 
flame is drawn to flame.—Blackwood’s Mag. 





For Friends Lntelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
EIGHTH MONTH. 











1867. 1868. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs...... ......s6.) 14days.| 12 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day....., 5 ‘ » * 
Cloudy, without storms ..... ee Be 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 8 ‘“ 10: 


$1 ty 31 ‘ 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 


1867. 1868. 


—_——— 








Mean temperature of 8th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,/75.10 deg. |78.42 deg. 
Highest do. during mo., do./88.00 ‘* (89.50 ‘* 


Lowest do. do. do.|58.00 “ (64.00 * 
Rain during the month, do.|15.81 in. | 2.65 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being 5 current weeks for 

each MONtH ...ccce.ceseceeeees| L674 1975 





Average of the mean temperature of 8th 
month for the past serenty-nine years. |73.05 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 


entire period, 1863...... Jsdecesen cosepe ccseed 79.50 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1816.........i. wvceseresceeees!G0000 5 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three summer 
MANN G, SIBUT osc costseseqensvesnsensnsess 74.59 § 
Mean do do do 1865|77.12 * 
Average of the summer temperature for 
the past seventy-nine Years....6..-..00000. 73.47 *§ 
Highest summer mean occurring during 
that entire period, 1828 and 1838.....|'77.66 ‘‘ 
Lowest do TB1G 0000 0000 oo 0166.00 * 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1867. 1868. 
Totals for first six months (30.70 inch. |26.31 inch. 
Rain during Seventh month | 2.38 ‘* | 3.51 ‘ 








. Eighth sc 15.81 * | 265 1% 
Totals....0secece . wecceee 48.89 ‘* 132.47 ‘8 


The most remarkable features in the above ex- 
hibit are, first, the great contrast in the quantity of 
rain, and next, the unwelcome increase in the num- 
ber of deaths, occurring, too, without any epidemic. 
Five weeks, however, being included in the current 
month swell the figures, and make the proportion 
look larger. 

It has been the universally expressed opinion 
that we were passing through a ‘‘ very unusually 
cool August.’’ A glance at the above figures shows 
this to have been a mistake—the mean, three and 
a-third degrees warmer than last year, with both the 
extremes also of higher temperature, and the month 
more than five degrees in excess of the average for 
the past sixty-nine years. And still farther. than 


this—it has seldom been exceeded, the highest point 
attained during that long period being in 1863, 
when it reached 79.50 degrees. 

It will also be seen that the entire summer tem- 
perature not only exceeded that of last year, but 


also the average of means for the past seventy-nine 
years, and came within a fraction of a degree of the 
highest during that term. 

So, upon the whole, we may conclude we have 
had a hot summer. But to return to the month es- 
pecially under review, our figures may possibly set 
aside a dependence on the assertion republished by 
some of our periodicals, that ‘‘a hot July is always 
succeeded by a cold August.” The 29th and 30th 
of the present year were certainly very fair speci- 
mens of heat—‘‘ the nineties” having been recorded 
on the last-named day. 

Puitape.puia, 9th mo. 3, 1868. 
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ITEMS. 


Dr. Gissox, of North Carolina, read a paper at 
the Chicago Scientific Convention, in which he 
sought to show that a civilized people dwelt in 
North America anterior to the Indian races. His 
theory is based on the discovery of fossil human 
bones, and also of eleven Punic characters in Wis- 
consin. 

A metHop of separating honey from its comb, by 
means of a centrifugal apparatus devised for the 
purpose, is said to have many advantages over any 
other now in use. Among others, the honey is ob- 
tained in a stute of perfect purity, the bee-bread 
and the wax remaining behind. The cells, also, 
being but little injured, may be. returned to the 
swarm, which immediately proceeds to fill them 
again without loss of time. 

Ir HAS BEEN FouND that punching holes in steel 
plates, instead of drilling them, injures the metal 
to the amount of one-third its strength, on account 
of the jarring. Careful annealing, however, re- 
stores them to their original condition. Conical 
holes, also, are found to be much better for steel 
plates than cylindrical, injuring the texture of the 
plate much less. 

Tue AspHattum Deposits of Switzerland and Italy 
have very recently been visited by Professor Lésley 
of Philadelphia. This gentleman states that in 
Switzerland 40,000 tons are annually raised and 
sold, and the prospect is presented of a much greater 
sale, on account of the explorations by the Govern- 
ment, which had determined the extent of the de- 
posits. In one canton, the asphalt was disposed in 
synclinal form upon the tops of some hills, the age 
being the most recent of the Jurassic series. In 
Italy, for 200 miles along the west base of the Ap- 
penines, is a very extensive petroleum region. 
American companies have been established there, 
but xone of the wells yielded over one and a half 
barrels per diem. The oil is very universally dif- 
fused, but sparingly. As there are numerous mud 
volcanoes in the same belt of rock, Italian geolo- 
gists are satisfled that the petroleum had been dis- 
tilled by subterranean heat from vegetable matters, 
and the same theory, it is stated, would apply to 
the more extensive bituminous accumulations in 
the Caucasus.—Ledger. 

THE ANNUAL Loss by attrition, in the ailver coins 
of Great Britain, is stated to be increasing. The 
worn shillings and six-pences are purchased at the 
English Mint at the value expressed on the face of 
the coin. To make up the difference between the 
real and the nominal value of the silver pieces 
bought at the Mint for re-coinage, the Government 
granted in 1867 the sum of fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling, or 300,000 shillings, This amount was 
estimated as representing the abrasion of the silver 
coinage of Great Britain during the year 1867. The 
weight of silver thus rubbed off by constant hand- 
ling amounts to 54,750 ounces. 


J. M. E. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 12, 1868. 


JUST RECEIVED, 


‘oe assortment of WHITE GRANITE DIN- 











FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





A Farm of 82 acres in Plymouth township, Montgomery Co., 
R, TEA and TOILET WARE, equal to French | about half a mile from Plymouth Meeting, on the line of New 


China in appearance; also BLUE WILLOW pattern DINNER | Railroad from Conshohocken to Plymouth. 


end TEA WARE, all of which we offer at the lowest market prices. 


mM. A. SHAW, 


The farm is in splendid order, the buildings all good, and the 
land the best in the State. There is on the premises foar Lime 
kilns and geed Limestone Quarries; and as there is now # good 


N. E. cor. Arch and Seventh Sts., Philada., dewand for Lime at the kilns at profitable prices in this section, 


912 4TP 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The following new and desirable goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends, viz.: 
I have just received a large lotof HEAVY BLANKET 
SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. &c, at 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


H. HAUSER, 
132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is abuut half a block from the Meeting-house, between 
14th and 15th 8ts., New York Ciry. 


CARPETINGS, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &., 
FOR SALE BY 

BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


BOARD FOR SCHOOL-BOYS, 
In a Friend’s family, with home comforts. Apply 
at this office. 822 tf. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., of Boston. 
(Organized 1843.) 

W, D. STROUD & Co., 
Philadelphia Office 32 N. Fifth St., 
GENERAL AGENTS 
For Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
West Virginia. 

Cash Assets over $5,000,000. 


Distribution of dividends annually, in cash. 
All Policies are non-forfeiting. 
The Company is strictly mutual. 


The iaterest of Policy-holders is secured by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Yor information apply at our office, or to any of our Agents. 


37 xa. 
WM. HEACOCK © 
General Furnishing Undertaker, 
No. 907 Filbert Street. 


37xa 


this place offers inducements to an enterprising man seldom met 
with 


Will be sold on accommodating terms, or leased for a term of 
years. 


Apply to 
R. LUKENS, JR., 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 


Filled up in the neatest manner. Also 
WEDDING CARDS, 


T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, 


§29 220 xi. No. 3 8. Fifth St., 2d story. 


THOMAS M. SEEDs, 
HATTER, 
N»>. 41 North Second Street. 
Always on band, and made to order, a large assor*- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
hat part ot the Hatting business. 3768 ly 


Dry Goods for Friends. 
Where is the best place to procure them ? 
At JOHN J. LYTLE’S, 


Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
It is the place, for he keeps the best assortment of 


any other store in the city, and often kas goods not 
to be obtained elsewhere. 


Look at the prices!! 


A lot of MADONNAS, 25 and 40 cts. Extra cheap. 

All Wool DE BEGES, 40 cts. Very desirable. 

Lot of Plain all Wuol DE LAINES, 31 cts. 

Lot of M) HAIR MELANGES, 37} cts. Very pretty. 
DAMASK NAPKINS, $1.50 and $2.00 per doz. 

Colored Bordered HDKES, for Boys, 12} cts. 

Ladies White Linen HDKFS, only § cts. 

Lot of White Corded PiIQUET, 31 cts, worth 50. 

White and Colored BARUELONA and INDIA SILK SHAWLS, 
Bound THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square. Best assortment 


and best bound of any in the city. 


Silk Lavellas and Hungarians, sometimes called Neapolitan 


Silks, $1.37} and $$1.50 ; double fold. 
A general assortment of Ready-made Coffins; and every —_ 
3 


site for Funerals furnished, 


Queen of England Soap. 


Queen of England Soap. Queen of England Soap. 


Silk Zenobias ; own importation; only lot in city. 
ema t alt. 


BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS FENCa3, RAIL 
Yor doing @ family washing in the best and cheapest manner. | ROADS BRIiD 


Guaranteed equal toany in the world! Has all the strength of 
the old rosin soup with the mild and lathering qualities of genu- 
ine Castile. Try this splenpid Soap. 


SOLD BY THE 
ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
il8ly. 48 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


418 t 1017 


GES, GARB, &o., at 44 the vost of Lead. 


100 Ibs. of the Peeora Co.’s dark-colored Paint (costing ¥12.50) wi.! 
paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, (costing $40.00,) and wear looger. 


Thies Co.’s Waite Leap ia the whitest and most durable known. 
SMITH BOWEN, Sec'y ’ 


“* Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
Office, 150 N. 4th St., Pbiladc. 
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CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 


Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Seventh Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 16th of Eleventh month, 1868, and continue twenty wecks. 
Terms $85. For farther particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 tf Crosswicks P.O.. Burlington Co., N. J. 


ORANGE GREEN SEMINARY, 


FOR GIRLS, 
REOPENS NINTH MONTH 2lst, 1868. 


Expenses $4.00 per week. Term 24 weeks. Pupils attend 320 
Academy lectures. Only ten more boarders can be received. 
Whole number of students admittod, 40, 

Assistants, CLARA MARSHALL and BELLE SHORTLIDGE. 

Principal, SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. A. B. (Harvard Univ.) 

Kenuett Square, ( hester Co., Va. 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS ONLY. On the 
Philadelphia and. Baltmore Central kK. R.,30 miles from the city 
Commences a term of 24 weeks 10th month 5th. 1868. Expcnsee 
$4.87 to $5.00 per week. Six Instructors; 40 lectures. New 
schoo] and boarding house under one roof. Send for Catalegue 
te the P. incipel, Kennett quare. Pa. 815 tf 


DEPTFORD SCHOOL, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, 


WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY. 
HENRY R. RUSSELL, Principal. 
This school will be opened for the next year on the 7th of 
Ninth mohth, 18¢€8, 
For cireular and particulars address Carleton P. Stokes, 
Or Wm. Wade Griscom. Woodbury. N. J 81h. 


BELLEVUE INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies, 
ATTLEBORO’, PA. 


The next school year opens Ninth month (Sept.) 7, 1868. For 
Catalogue acdress the Principal, 
$15 xt iwi W. T. SEAL. 


CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 


On Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
Ceurses College Preparatory, Ladies Graduating, and Scientific. 


Term commences Ninth month 2]st. The success of the Insti- 
tution is its recommendation. 
For Catalogue, address 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal, 
Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa, 
or BENJ, F. LEGGETT, A. M., 
Chestertown. N.Y - 
“One of the best among the many excellent schools of our 
County.” —Delaware Co. Republican. 
“One of the cheapest and best eohools of the country.”— 
Philada, Morning Post. 627103. 


ERCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOUL 
FOR GIRLS. 


This Institution, beautifully located in Chester C-., Pa., will 
commence its next session on the 5th of Tenth month. Thorough 
instruction in every department. Terms, $80.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars, address the Principal, 

R. DARLINGTON, Jr., 
81 019 Ercildoun, Pa. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A thorough Screntieic, CLassicaL and ComMERCIAL Boarding and 
Day Schoul. Students during past year, 120. Next term begins 
Ninth month 7th, 1868. Winter term begins Twelfth mo. 7, 1868. 
For Catalogue, etc, opply to 

- CLARKSON TAYLOR, ) po 5 pipat 
Sw xew MILTON JACKSON, B.8., 5 4 "ORCAS. 
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THE EEN ‘CHDOL. | 
This Institution, situated in Unionville, on the Tyrone and 
Loekbaven Branch Railroad, closes its Summer Session the 23d 
of 10th mo. The Winter Session commences the 16th of 11th mo. 
Gyod board aud accommodations furnished students at $3.00 
per week. 
Terms of Tuition per term of 20 weeks. $14.00. For further 
information address EDITH WICKFRSHAM, 
912 20 Fleming, Cestre Co, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
RICHMOND, IND., 


Will open Ninth month 7th, 1868. A school for liberal Scient fc, 
Classical and Commercial Instruction. 





ane Circulars apply to J. 8. es 
MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Will reopen on Second-day, 28th of Ninth month next. 
For Circulars, apply to 
MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT Principal, 
81 8919 Moorestown, Burlington Countv. N. J 


FRIENDS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
WEST CHESTER, PA, 


The pext term of this School will commence 31st of Eighth 
month, 1868. 
eee CHARLES SWAYNE, Principal. 
ATTLEBORO FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
Attleboro, Bucks Co., Pa. 


The Fall and Winter Term of this School will commence 
Ninth month (Sept.) 7, 1868, 
For particulars address W. T. SEAL, 
97 4t. Sete i OE. Oh Svea BA Oe Principal, 
. ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 
American Levers for $23.00, warranted. 
_ Old Gold and Silver bought or taken in exchange. 


JUST ISSUED BY 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 


A NEW EDITON OF 


Conversation on Religious Subjects, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


Price reduced to 75 cts. A liberal deduction by the doz. 


Grandmother's Stories for her Grandchildren, by 8. M.; in 
paper and cloth, 10 and 18 ets. Scripture Lessons for the Little 
Ones, by A.S. P., 33 ets: The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 
by Wm. Dell, 20 and 25 cts. Questions on the Old Testament, by 
a Teacher, 25 cta. Education and the Duties of Young Persons 
in Civil Life, by Jas. Mott, 40 cts. Jesse Kers:y’s Narrative, 
40 cts. KE. M. Chandler's Poems, "6 ets. John Richardson's 
Journal, $1.00. Western Gleaner, $1.00. Jackson’s Sermons, 
15 cts. Gibbons’ Review, 50 cts. Dr. Parrish’s Letter toa Pree 
byterian, 50 cts. per doz. Sister Ruth’s Stories «ef John Woolman, 
50 cts. Venn’s Rite and Progr: ss of Friends, Sandy Foundation 
Shaken, &c., 25 cts. Ist and 2d Readers, Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, 25 and 4% cts. &c. &c. For sale by the following ots. 

T. Exiwoop Cuapmay, 3 8. Fifth St., Philada, 

kur M Lams, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Stpattan & Son, Richmond, Ind. 

Geo. O. Fritts, Macedon, N. Y. 
Ellia Eves, Millville,Pa. Abel ‘i. Wright, Benderville, Pa Phebe 
Griffith, West Chester, Pa. ‘I. Clarkson Taylor. Wilmington, Del. 
N. Richardson, Byberry, Pa. Jas. C. lden, Buckingham, la. Jesse 
Webster, Jr., Smyrna, Pa. W. Wade Griscom, Woodbury, N. J. 
Mark R. Dare, Greenwich, N.J. Mordecai T. Bartram, Edge- 
mont, Pa, Willis Vorkran, New Hope, Md. Lewis Palamr, Con- 
cordville, Pa. Dr. KE. Michener, Avondale, Pa. Heury L. Pratt, 
Thorndale, Pa, Griffith John, Bear Gap, Pa. 95 mt. 
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